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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb argument of the following discourses was read 
before an Association of ministers, who requested 
their publication. The view of Christian education 
ipaintained in the discourses, is certainly different 
from that which is commonly held by our churches, 
and yet it is confidently believed to be inconsistent 
with no scheme of doctrine generally held or accepted. 
For it is a somewhat singular phenomenon that the 
current view of Christian nurture is no necessary or 
evei^ proper inference from any current doctrine or 
opinion. 



CHRISTIAN NURTURE. 
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DISCOURSE I. 

JSphenana 6 : 4. Bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. 

There is then some kind of nurture which is of 
the Lord, deriving a quality and a power from 
Him, and communicating the same. Being 
instituted by Him it will of necessity have a 
method and a character peculiar to itself, or 
rather to Him. It will be the Lord's way of 
education, having aims appropriate to Him, and 
if realized in its full intent, terminating in re- 
sults impossible to be feached by any merely 
human method. 

What then is the true idea of Christian, or 
divine nurture, as distinguished from that which 
is not Chrisrtian ? What is its purposed aim ? 
What its method of working ? What its pow- 
ers and instruments? What its contemplated 
results ? Few questions have greater moment, 
1* 
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and it is one of the pleasant signs of the times, 
that the subject involved is beginning to attract 
new interest, and excite a spirit of inquiry which 
heretofore has not prevailed in our churches. 

In ordinary cases, the better and more in- 
structive way of handling this subject, would be 
to go directly into the practical methods of 
parental discipline, and show by what modes of 
government and instruction we may hope to 
realize the best results. But unhappily the 
public mind is pre-occupied extensively by a 
view of the whole subject, which I must regard 
as a theoretical mistake, and one which must 
involve, as long as it continues, practical results, 
systematically injurious. This mistaken view 
it is necessary, if possible, to remove. And ac- 
cordingly what I have to say will take the form 
of an argument on the question thus put in 
issue; though I design to gather round the 
subject, as I proceed, as much of practical in- 
struction as the mode of the argument will 
suffer. Assuming then the question above 
stated. What is the true idea of Christian educa- 
tion? I answer in the following proposition, 
which it will be the aim of my argument to 
establish, viz : « 

That the child is to grow up a Christian. 
In other words, the aim, efibrt and expectation 
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shoald be, not, as is commonly assumed, that 
the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted 
after he comes to a mature age, but that he is to 
open on the world as one that is spiritually 
renewed, oiot remembering the time when he 
went through a technical experience, but seem- 
ing rather to have loved what is good from his 
earliest years. I do not affirm that every child 
may, in fact and without exception, be so trained 
that he certainly will grow up a Christian. 
The qualifications it may be necessary to add, 
will be given in another place, where they can 
be stated more intelligibly. 

This doctrine is not a novelty, now rashly 
and for the first time propounded, as some of 
you may be tempted to suppose. I shall show 
you, before I have done with the argument, 
that it is as old as the Christian church, and 
prevails extensively at the present day, in 
other parts of the world. Neither let your 
own experience raise a prejudice against it. 
If you have endeavored to realize the very 
truth I here affirm, but find that your children 
do not exhibit the character you have looked 
for ; if they seem to be intractable to religious 
influences, and sometimes to display an appar- 
ent aversion to the very subject of religion itself, 
you are not, of coarse, to conclude that the doc- 
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trine I here maintain is untrue or impractica- 
ble. You may be unreasonable in your ex- 
pectations of your children. Possibly, there 
may be seeds of holy principle in them, which 
you do not discover. A child acts out his 
present feelings, the feelings of the moment, 
without qualification or disguise. And how, 
many times, would all you appear, if you were 
to do the same? Will you expect of them 
to be better and more constant and consistent 
than yourselves ; or will you rather expect them 
to be children, human children still, living a 
mixed life, trying out the good and evil of the 
world, and preparing, as older Christians do, 
when they have taken a lesson of sorrow and 
emptiness, to turn again to the true good ? Per- 
haps they will go through a rough mental strug- 
gle, at some future day, and seem to others and 
to themselves there to have entered on a Christ- 
ian life. And yet it may be true that there 
was still some root of right principle established 
in their childhood, which is here only quickened 
and developed, as when Christians of a mature 
age are revived in their piety, after a period of 
spiritual lethargy; for it is conceivable that 
regenerate character may exist, long before 
it is fully and formally developed. But sup- 
pose there is really no trace or seed of holy 
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principle in your children, has there been no 
fault of piety and constancy in your church, no 
want of Christian sensibility an4 love to God, 
no carnal spirit visible to them and to all, and 
imparting its noxious and poisonous quality to 
the Christian atmosphere in which they have 
had their nurture. For it is not for you alone to 
realize all that is included in the idea of Christ- 
ian education. It belongs to the church of God, 
according to the degree of its social power over 
you and in you and around your children, to 
bear a part of the responsibility with you. Then, 
again, have you nothing to blame in yourselves, 
no lack of faithfulness, no indiscretion of man- 
ner, or of temper, no mistake of duty, which, 
with a better and more cultivated piety, you 
would have been able to avoid ? Have you been 
so nearly even with your privilege and duty, 
that you can find no relief but to lay some 
charge upon God, or comfort yourselves in the 
conviction that he has appointed the failure you 
deplore ? When God marks out a plan of edu- 
cation, or sets up an aim to direct its efibrts, you 
will see, at once, that he could not base it on 
a want of piety in you, or on any imperfections 
that fiow from a want of piety. It must be a 
plan measured by Himself and the fullness of 
his own gracious intentions. Besides, you 
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must not assume that we, in this age, are the 
best Christians that have ever lived, or most 
likely to produce all the fruits of piety. An 
assumption so pleasing to our vanity is more 
easily made than verified, but vanity is the weak- 
est as it is the cheapest of all arguments. We 
have some good points, in which we compare 
favorably with other Christians, and Christians 
of other times, but our style of piety is sadly 
deficient, in many respects, and that to such a 
degree that we have little cause for self-con- 
gratulation. With all our activity and boldness 
of movement, there is a certain hardness and 
rudeness, a want of sensibility to things that do 
not lie in action, which cannot be too much 
deplored, or too soon rectified. We hold a 
piety of conquest rather than of love. A kind 
of public piety that is strenuous and fiery on 
great occasions, but wants the beauty of holi- 
ness, wants constancy, singleness of aim, love- 
liness, purity, richness, blamelessness, and — if I 
may add another term not so immediately relig- 
ious, but one that carries, by association, a 
thousand religious qualities — wants domesticity 
of character; wants them, I mean, not as com- 
pared with the perfect standard of Christ, but 
as compared with other examples of piety that 
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have been given in former times, and others 
that are given now. 

For some reason, we do not make a Christian 
atmosphere about us, — do not produce the con- 
viction that we are living unto God. There is 
a marvelous want of savor in our piety. It is 
ft flower of autumn, colored as highly as it need 
be to the eye, but destitute of fragrance. It 
is too much to hope that, with such an instru- 
ment, we can fulfill the true idea .of Christian 
education. Any such hope were even pre- 
sumptuous. At the same time, there is no so 
ready way of removing the deficiencies just 
described, as to recall our churches to their 
duties in domestic life; those humble, daily, 
hourly duties, where the spirit we breathe shall 
be a perpetual elen^nt of power and love bath- 
ing the life of childhood. 

Thus much it was necessary to say, for the 
removal of prejudices, that are likely to rise 
up in your minds, and make you inaccessible to 
the arguments I may offer. Let all such pre- 
judices be removed, or, if this be too much, let 
them, at least, be suspended till you have heard 
what I have to advance ; for it cannot be desired 
of you to believe any thing more than what is 
shown you by adequate proofs. Which also it is 
right to ask, that you will hear, if offered, in a 
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Spirit of mind, such as becomes our wretched 
and low attainments, and with a willingness to 
let God be exalted, though at the expense of 
some abasement in yourselves. In pursuing the 
argument, I shall — 

I. Collect some considerations which occur to 
us, viewing the subject on the human side, and 
then — 

II. Show how far and by what methods God 
has justified) on his part, the doctrine we 
maintain. 

There is then, as the subject appears to us— - 
1. No absurdity in supposing that children 
are to grow up in Christ. On the other handy 
if there is no absurdity,- there is a very clear, 
moral incongruity in setting up a contrary sup- 
position, to be the aim of a system of Christian 
education. There could not be a worse or 
more baleful implication given to a child, than 
that he is to reject God and all holy principle, 
till he has come to a mature age. What au* 
thority have you from the Scriptures to tell 
your child, or, by any sign, to show him that 
you do not expect him truly to love and obey 
God, till after he has spent whole years in 
hatred and wrong? What authority to make 
him feel that he is the most unprivileged of all 
human beings, capable of sin, but incapable of 
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repentance ; old enough to resist all good, but 
too young to receive any good whatever ? It is 
reasonable to suppose that you have some ex- 
press authority for a lesson so manifestly cruel 
and hurtful, else you would shudder to give it. 
I ask you for the chapter and verse, out of which 
it is derived. Meantime, wherein would it be 
less incongruous for you to teach your child 
that he is to lie and steal, and go the whole 
round of the vices and then, after he comes to 
mature age, reform his conduct by the rules of 
virtue ? Perhaps you do not give your child to 
expect that he i9 to grow up in sin, you only 
expect that he will yourself. That is scarcely 
better, for that which is your expectation, will 
assuredly be his; and, what is more, any attempt 
to maintain a discipline at war with your own 
secret expectations, will only make a hollow 
and worthless figment of that which should be 
an open earnest reality. You will never prac- 
tically aim at what you practically despair of, 
and if you do not practically aim to unite your 
child to God, you will aim at something less, 
that is, something unchristian, wrong, sinful. 

But my child is a sinner, you will say, and 
how can I expect him to begin a right life, until 
God gives him a new heart ? This is the com- 
mon way of speaking, and I state the objection 
2 
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in its own phraseology, that it may recognize 
itself. Who then has told you that a child 
cannot have the new heart of which you speak ? 
Whence do you learn that if you live the life of 
Christ, before him and with him, the law of 
the Spirit of Life may not be such as to include 
and quicken him also ? And why should it be 
thought incredible that there should be some 
really good principle awakened in the mind of 
a child ? For this is all that is implied in a 
Christian state. The Christian is one who has 
simply begun to love what is good for its own 
sake, and why should it be thought impossiUe 
for a child to have this love begotten in him ? 
Take any scheme of depravity you please, there 
is yet nothing in it to forbid the possibility that 
a child should be led, in his first moral act, to 
cleave unto what is good and right, any more 
than in the first of his twentieth year. He is, 
in that case, only a child converted to good, 
leading a mixed life as all Christians do. The 
good in him goes into combat with the evil, and 
holds a qualified sovereignty. And why may 
not this internal conflict of goodness cover the 
whole life from its dawn, as well as any part of 
it? And what more appropriate to the doctrine 
of spiritual influence itself, than to believe that 
as the Spirit of Jehovah fills all the worlds of 
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matter, and holds a presence of power and gov- 
ernment in all objects, so all souls of all ages 
and capacities, have a moral presence of the 
Divine Love in them, and a nurture of the Spirit 
appropriate to their wants ? 

2. It is to be expected that Christian educa- 
tion will radically differ from that which is 
not Christian. Now it is the very character 
, and mark of all unchristian education, that it 
Inrings up the child for future conversion. No 
effort is made, save to form a habit of outward 
virtue and, if God please to convert the family 
to something higher and better, after they come 
to the age of maturity, — ^it is well. Is then 
Christian education or the nurture of the Lord 
no way different from this ? Or is it rather to 
be supposed that it will have a higher aim and 
a more sacred character ? 

And, since it is the distinction of Christian 
parents that they are themselves in the nurture 
of the Lord, since Christ and the Divine Love, 
communicated through him, are become the 
food of their life, what will they so naturally 
seek as to have their children partakers with 
them, heirs together with them in the grace 
of life ? I am well aware of the common im- 
pression that Christian education is sufficiently 
distinguished by the endeavor of Christian pa- 
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rents to teach their children the lessons of script^ 
are history and the doctrines or dogmas of 
scripture theology. But if they are given to 
understand, at the same time, that these lessons 
can be expected to produce no fruit till they 
are come to a mature age, that they are to 
grow up still in the same character as other 
children do, who have no such instruction, 
what is this but to enforce the practical rejection 
of all the lessons taught them ? And which in 
truth, is better for them, to grow up in sin under 
scripture light, with a heart hardened by so 
many religious lessons, or to grow up in sin un- 
vezed and unannoyed by the wearisome drill of 
lectures, that only discourage all practical bene- 
fit ? Which is better, to be piously brought up 
to sin, or to be allowed quietly to vegetate in it ? 
These are questions that I know not how to de- 
cide, but the doubt in which they leave us, will 
at least suffice to show that Christian education 
has, in this view, no such eminent advantages 
over that which is unchristian, as to raise any 
broad and dignified distinction between them. 
We certainly know that much of what is called 
Christian nurture only serves to make the sub- 
ject of religion odious, and that, as nearly as 
we can discover, in exact proportion to the 
amount of religious teaching received. And no 
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small share of the difficulty to be overcome after- 
wards, in the struggle of conversion, is created 
in just this way. On the other hand, you will 
hear, for example, of cases like the following. 
A young man correctly but not religiously 
brought up, light and gay in his manners and 
thoughtless hitherto in regard to any thing of a 
serious nature, happens accidentally one Sunday, 
while his friends are gone to ride, to take down 
a book on the evidences of Christianity. His 
eye, jfloating over one of the pages, becomes 
fixed, and he is surprised to find his feelings 
flowing out strangely into its holy truths. He is 
conscious of no struggle of hostility, but a new 
joy dawns in his being. Henceforth to the end 
of a long and useful life he is a Christian man. 
The love into which he was surprised continues 
to flow, and he is remarkable, in the churches, 
all his life long, as one of the most beautiful, 
healthful Gind dignified examples of Christian 
piety. Now a very little mis-education called 
Christian, discouraging the piety it teaches and 
making enmity itself a necessary ingredient in 
the struggle of conversion, conversion no reality 
without a struggle, might have sufficed to close 
the mind of this man against every thought of 
religion to the end of life. Such facts compel 
us to suspect the value of much that is called 

8* 
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Christian education. They suggest the possi- 
bility also that Christian piety should begin in 
other and milder forms of exercise, than those 
which commonly distinguish the conversion of 
adults — that Christ himself, by that renewing 
Spirit who can sanctify from the womb, should 
be practically infused into the childish mind; 
in other words, that the house, having a domestic 
Spirit of grace dwelling in it, should become 
the church of childhood, the table and hearth a 
holy rite, and life an element of saving power. 
Something is wanted that is better than teach- 
ing, something that transcends mere effort and 
will work — the loveliness of a good life, the re- 
pose of faith, the confidence of righteous expec- 
tation, the sacred and cheerful liberty of the 
Spirit — all glowing about the young soul, as a 
warm and genial nurture, and forming in it, by 
methods that are silent and imperceptible, a 
spirit of duty and religious obedience to God. 
This only is Christian nurture, the nurture of 
the Lord. 

3. It is a fact that all Christian parents 
would like to see their children grow up in piety ; 
and, the better Christians they are, the more 
earnestly they desire it ; and, the more lovely 
and constant the Christian spirit they manifest, 
the more likely is it, in general, that dieir chil* 
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dren will early display the Christian character. 
This is current opinion. But why should a 
Christian parent, the deeper his piety and the 
more closely he is drawn to God, be led to de- 
sire, the more earnestly, what, in God's view, is 
even absurd or impossible. And, if it be gen- 
erally seen that the children of such are the 
more likely to become Christians early, what 
forbids the hope that, if they were better Christ- 
ians still, living a more single and Christlike 
life and more cultivated in their views of family 
nurture, they might not see their children grow 
up in piety towards God. Or if they may not 
always see it as clearly as they desire, might 
they not still be able to implant some holy prin- 
ciple, which shall be the seed of a Christian 
character in their children, though not developed 
fully and visibly till a later period in life ? 

4. Assuming the corruption of human na- 
ture, when should we think it wisest to under- 
take or expect a remedy ? When evil is young 
and pliant to good, or when it is confirmed by 
years of sinful habit ? And when, in fact, is the 
human heart found to be so ductile to the mo- 
tives of religion, as in the simple, ingenuous age 
of childhood ? How easy it is then, as com- 
pared with the stubbornness of adult years, to 
make ajil W^ong seem odious, all good lovely 
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and desirable. If not disco>araged by some ill- 
temper, which bruises all the gentle sensibilities, 
or repelled by some technical tiew of religious 
character, which puts it beyond his age, how 
ready is he to be taken by good, as it were, be- 
forehand, and yield his ductile nature to the 
truth and Spirit of €h)d, and to a fixed prejudice 
against all that God forbids. He cannot under- 
stand, of course, in the earliest stage of child- 
hood, the philosophy of religion as a renovated 
experience, and that is not the form of the first 
lessons he is to receire. He is not to be told 
that he must have a new heart and exercise faith 
in Christ's atonement. We are to understand, 
that a right spirit may be virtually exercised in 
children, when, as yet, it is not intellectually 
received, or as a form of doctrine. Thus if they 
are put upon an efibrt to be good, connecting the 
fact that God desires it and will help them in 
the endeavor, that is all which, in a very early 
age, they can receive, and that iticludea every 
thing — ^repentance, love* duty, dependence, faith. 
Nay, the operative truth necessary to a new life 
may possibly be communicated through and 
from the parent, being tevealed in his looks, 
manners and ways of life, before they are of an 
age to understand the teaching of words; for 
the Christian scheme, the gospel, is really wrap- 
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ped up in the life of every Christian parent and 
beams out from him as a living epistle, before it 
escapes from the lips, or is taught in words. 
Apd the Spirit of truth may as well make this 
living truth effectual, as the preaching of the 
gospel itself. Never is it too early for good to 
be communicated. Infancy and childhood are 
the ages most pliant to .good. And who can 
think it necessary that the plastic nature of 
childhood must first be hardened into stone and 
stiffened into enmity towards God and all duty, 
before it can become a candidate for Christian 
character ! There could not be a more unneces- 
sary mistake, and it is as unnatural and perni- 
cious, I fear, as it is unnecessary. 

There are many who assume the radical 
goodness of human nature, and the work of 
Christian education is, in their view, only to ed- 
ucate, or educe the good that is in us. Let no 
one be disturbed by the suspicion of a coinci- 
dence between what I have here said and such 
a theory. The natural pravity of man is plainly 
asserted in the scriptures and, if it were not, 
the familiar laws of physiology would require 
us to believe, what amounts to the same thing. 
And if neither scripture nor physiology taught 
us the doctrine, if the child was born as clear of 
natural prejudice or damage, as Adam before 
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bis sin, spiritual education, that which trains a 
bding for a stable, inteUigent virtue hereafter^ 
would still inrolve an experiment of eril, there* 
fore a fall and bondage under the laws of evil ; 
so that, view the matter as we will, there is no 
so unreasonable assumption, none so wide of all 
just philosophy, as that which pn^ses to form 
a child to virtue, by simply educing or drawing 
out what is in him. The growth of Christian 
virtue is no vegetable process, no mere onward 
development. It involves a struggle with evil„ 
a fall and rescue. The soul becomes established 
i n holy virtue, as a free exercise, only as it is 
passed round the comer of fall and redemption, 
ascending thus unto God through a double ex- 
perience, in which it learns the bitterness of evil 
and the worth of good, fighting its way out of 
ond and achieving the other as a victory. The 
child, therefore, may as well begin life under a 
law of hereditary damage, as to plunge himself 
into evil by his own experiment, which he will as 
naturally do from the simple impulse of curios- 
ity, or the instinct of knowledge, as from any 
noxious quality in his mold derived by descent. 
For it is not sin which he derives from his pa- 
rents ; at least not sin in any sense which im- 
ports blame, but only some prejudice to the per- 
fect harmony of his mold, some kind of pravity 
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or obliquity which incliaes him to evil. These 
suggestions are offered, not as necessary to be 
received in every particular, but simply to show 
that the scheme of education proposed is not to 
be identified with another, which assumes the 
radical goodness of human nature, and accord- 
ing to which, if it be true. Christian education is 
insignificant. 

5. It is implied in all our religious philoso- 
phy that, if a child ever does any thing in a 
right spirit, ever loves any thing because it is 
good and right, it involves the dawn of a new 
life. This we cannot deny or doubt, without 
bringing in question our whole scheme of doc*- 
trine. Is it then incredible that some really 
good feeling should be called into exercise in, a 
child ? In all the discipline of the house, quick- 
ened as it should be by the Spirit of God, is it 
true that he can never once \>e brought to -sub- 
mit to parental authority lovingly and (becau3e it 
is right ? Must we even hold the absurdity of 
the scripture counsel — "Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord, for this is right " ? When 
we speak thus of a love to what is rjght and 
good, we must of course discriminate between 
the mere excitement of a natural sensibility to 
pleasure in the contemplation of what is good 
(of whjich the worst xoiuds are more px less ca- 
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pable) and a practical subordination of the soul 
to its power, a practical embrace of its law. 
The child must not only be touched with some 
gentle emotions towards what is right, but he 
must love it with a fixed love, love it for the 
sake of its principle, receive it as a vital and 
formative power. Nor is there any age, which 
oilers itself to God's truth and love, and to that 
quickening Spirit whence all good proceeds, 
with so much of ductile feeling and susceptibil- 
ities so tender. The child is under power and 
authority too for the very purpose, it would 
seem, of having the otherwise abstract principle 
of all duty impersonated and made visible and 
thus brought home to his practical embrace ; so 
that, learning to obey his parents in the Lord 
because it is right, he may thus receive, before 
he can receive it intellectually, the principle of 
all piety and holy obedience. And when he is 
brought to exercise a spirit of true and loving sub- 
mission to the good law of his parents, what will 
you see, many times, but a look of childish joy 
and a happy sweetness of manner and a ready 
delight in authority, as like to all the demonstra- 
tions of Christian experience, as any thing child- 
ish can be to what is mature ? 

6. Children have been so trained as never 
to remember the time when they began to be re- 
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ligious. Baxter was, at one time, greatly troub- 
led concerning^ himself, because he could recol- 
lect no time, when there was a gracious change 
in his character. But he discovered, at length, 
that '' education is as properly a means of grace 
as preaching," and thus found a sweeter comfort 
in his love to God, that he learned to love him 
so early. The European churches, generally, 
regard Christian piety more as a habit of life, 
formed under the training of childhood, and less 
as a marked spiritual change in experience. In 
Germany, for example, the church includes all 
the people, and it is remarkable that, under a 
scheme so loose and with so much of pernicious 
error taught in the pulpit, there is yet so much of 
deep religious feeling, so much of lovely and 
simple character and a savor of Christian piety 
so generally prevalent in the community. So 
true is this that the German people are every 
day spoken of as a people religious by nature ; 
no other way being observed of accounting for 
the strong religious bent they manifest. Where- 
as it is due, beyond any reasonable question, to 
the fact that children are placed under a form of 
treatment which expects them to be religious, 
and are not discouraged by the demand of an 
experience above their years. Again, the Mo- 
ravian Brethren, it is agreed by all, give as ripe 
3 
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and graceful an exhibition of piety as any body of 
Christians living on the earth, and it is the rad- 
ical distinction of their system that it rests its 
power on Christian education. They make 
their churches schools of holy nurture to child- 
hood, and expect their children to grow up there, 
as plants in the house of the Lord. Accord- 
ingly it is affirmed that not one in ten of the 
members of that church recollects any time, 
when he began to be religious. Is it then in- 
credible that what has been can be ? Would it 
not be wiser and more modest, when facts are 
against us, to admit that there is certainly some 
bad error, either in our life, or in our doctrine, 
or in both, which it becomes us to amend ? 

Once more, if we narrowly examine the 
relation of parent and child, we shall not fail to 
discover something like a law of (N^ganic con- 
nection, as regards character, subsisting between 
them. Such a cojinection as makes it easy to 
believe, and natural to expect that the faith of 
one wiM be propagated in the other. Perhaps I 
should rather say, such a connection as induces 
the conviction that the character of one is ac- 
tually included in that of the other, as a seed is 
&rmed in the capsule ; and being there matured^ 
hy a nutriment derived from the stem, is gjoAu^ 
ally separated from it* It i« a aingular ftct. 
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that many beliere substantially the same thing, 
in regard to evil character, but have no thought 
of any such possibility in regard to good. 
There has been much speculation, of late, as to 
whether a child is bom in depravity, or whether 
the depraved character is superinduced after- 
wards. Bat, like many other great queStionsi 
it determines much less than is commonly sup^ 
posed ; for, according to the most proper view 
of the subject, a child is really not born till he 
emerges from the infantile state, and never 
before that time can be said to receive a separate 
and properly individual nature. The declara* 
tions of scripture, and the laws of physiology, I 
have already intimated, compel the belief that a 
child's nature is somehow depravated by descent 
from parents, who are under the corrapting 
efiects of sin. But this, taken as a question 
relating to the mere punetum temporis, or pre- 
cise point of birth, is not a question of any so 
grave import, as is generally supposed ; for the 
child, after birth, is still within the matrix of 
the parental life, and will be more or less, for 
many years. And the parental life will be 
flowing into him all that time, just as naturally, 
and by a law as truly organic, as when the sap 
of a trunk flows into a limb. We must not 
govern our thoughts, in such a matter, by our 
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eyes ; and, because the physical separation has 
taken place, conclude that no organic relation 
remains. Even the physical being of the child 
is dependent still for nutrition on organic pro- 
cesses not in itself. Meantime, the mental being 
and character have scarcely begun to have a 
proper individual life. Will, in connection with 
conscience, is the basis of personality, or indi- 
viduality, and these exist as yet only in their 
rudimental type, as when the form of a seed is 
beginning to be unfolded at the root of the 
flower. At first, the child is held as a mere 
passive lump in the arms, and he opens into 
conscious life under the soul of the parent 
streaming into his eyes and ears, through the 
manners and tones of the nursery. The kind 
and degree of passivity are gradually changed 
as life advances. A little farther on it is ob- 
served that a smile wakens a smile — any kind of 
sentiment or passion, playing in the face of the 
parent, wakens a responsive sentiment or passion. 
Irritation irritates, a frown withers, love ex- 
pands a look congenial to itself, and why not 
holy love ? Next the ear is opened to the un- 
derstanding of words, but what words the child 
shall hear, he cannot choose, and has as little 
capacity to select the sentiments that are poured 
into his soul. Farther on, the parents begin to 
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govern him by appeals to will, expressed in 
commands, and whatever their requirement 
may be, he can as little withstand it, as the 
violet can cool the scorching sun, or the tattered 
leaf can tame the hurricane. Next they ap- 
point his school, choose his books, regulate his 
company, decide what form of religion, and 
what religious opinions he shall be taught, by 
taking him to a church of their own selection. 
In all this, they infringe upon no right of the 
child, they only fulfill an office which belongs to 
them. Their will and character are designed to 
be the matrix of the child's will and character. 
Meantiipe he approaches more and more closely, 
and by a gradual process to the proper rank and 
responsibility of an individual creature, during 
all which process of separation, he is having 
their exercises and ways translated i^to him. 
Then, at last, he comes forth to act his part in 
such color of evil and why not of good, as he 
has derived from them? The tendency of all 
our modem speculations is to an extreme indi- 
vidualism, and we carry our doctrines of free 
will so far as to make little or nothing of organic 
laws ; not observing that character may be, to a 
great extent, only the free development of exer- 
cises previously wrought in us, or extended to 
us, when other wills had us within their 

3* 
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sphere. All the Baptist theories of religion are 
based in this error. They assume as a first 
truth, that no such thing is possible as an or- 
ganic connection of character, an assumption 
which is plainly refuted by what we see with 
our eyes, and, as I shall bye and bye show, by 
the declarations of scripture. We have much 
to say also, in common with the Baptists, about 
the beginning of moral agency, and we seem to 
fancy that there is some definite moment when 
a child becomes a moral agent, passing out of a 
condition where he is a moral nullity, and 
where no moral agency touches his being. 
Whereas he is rather to be regarded, at the 
first, as lying within the moral agency of the 
parent and passing out by degrees through a 
course of mixed agency, to a proper indepen- 
dency and self-possession. The supposition that 
he becomes, at some certain moment, a complete 
moral agent, which a moment before he was 
not, is clumsy and has no argreement with obser- 
vation. The separation is gradual. He is never, 
at any moment after birth, to be regarded as 
perfectly beyond the sphere of good and bad 
exercises ; for the parent exercises himself in 
the child, playing his emotions and sentiments, 
and working a character in him, by virtue of an 
organic power. And this is the very idea of 
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Christian education, that it begins with nurture 
or cultivation. And the intention is that the 
Christian life and spirit of the parents shall 
flow into the mind of the child, to blend with his 
incipient and half-formed exercises ; that they 
shall thus beget their own good within him, 
their thoughts, opinions, faith and love, which 
are to become a little more, and yet a little more 
his own separate exercise, but still the same in 
character. The contrary assumption, that virtue 
must be the product of separate and absolutely 
independent choice, is pure assumption. As 
regards the measure of personal merit and de- 
merit, it is doubtless true that every subject of 
God is to be responsible only for what is his 
own. But virtue still is rather a state of being 
than an act or series of acts ; and if we look at 
the causes which induce or prepare such a state, 
the will of the person himself may have a part 
among those causes more or less important, and 
it works no absurdity to suppose that one may 
be even prepared to such a state, by causes prior 
to his own will ; so that, when he sets off to 
act for himself, his struggle and duty may be 
rather to sustain and perfect the state begun» 
than to produce a new one. Certain it is that 
we are never, at any age, so independent as to 
be wholly out of the reach of organic laws 
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which affect our character. AH society is organic 
— ^the church, the state, the school, the family, 
— ^and there is a spirit in each of these organ- 
isms, peculiar to itself, and more or less hostile, 
more or less favorable to religious character, 
and to some extent, at least, sovereign over the 
individual man. A very great share of the 
power in what is called a revival of religion, is 
organic power ; nor is it any the less divine on 
that account. The child is only more within 
the power of organic laws than we all are. We 
possess only a mixed individuality all our life 
long. A pure, separate, individual man, living 
wholly within, and from himself, is a mere 
fiction. No such person ever existed, or ever 
can. I need not say that this view of an organic 
connection of character subsisting between parent 
and child, lays a^basis for notions of Christian 
education, far different from those which now 
prevail, under the cover of a merely fictitious 
and mischievous individualism. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to add, that, in 
the strong language I have used concerning the 
organic connection of character between the 
parent and the child, it is not designed to assert 
a power in the parent to renew the child, or 
that the child can be renewed by any agency of 
the Spirit less inupediate, than that which 
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renews the parent himself. When a germ is 
formed on the stem of any plant, the formative 
instinct of the plant may be said in one view to 
produce it; but the same solar heat which 
quickens the plant, must quicken also the germ 
and sustain the internal action of growth, by a 
common presence in both. So if there be an 
organic power of character in the parent, such 
as that of which I have spoken, it is not a com- 
plete power in itself, but only such a power as 
demands the realizing presence of the Spirit of 
God, both in the parent and the child, to give 
it effect. As Paul said, " I have begotten you 
through the gospel," — so may we say of the 
parent, who having a living gospel enveloped in 
his life, brings it into organic connection with 
the soul of childhood. But the declaration 
excludes the necessity of a divine influence, 
not more in one case than in the other. 

Such are some of the considerations that 
oflfer themselves, viewing our subject on the 
human side, or as it appears in the light of 
human evidence — ^all concurring to produce the 
conviction, that it is the only true idea of 
Christian education, that the child is to grow up 
in the life of the parent, and be a Christian, in 
principle, from his earliest years. 
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DISCOURSE II. 

Epheaiaiu 6 : 4. Brinf them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. 

We now proceed to inquire — 

II. How far God in the revelation made of his 
character and will, favors the view of Christian 
nurture already vindicated, hy arguments and 
evidences of an inferior nature ? And — 

1. According to all that God has taught us 
concerning his own dispositions, he desires, on 
his part, that children should grow up in piety, 
as earnestly as the parent can desire it ; nay, as 
much more earnestly, as he hates sin more 
intensely, and desires good with less mixture of 
qualification. Goodness, or the production of 
goodness, is the supreme end of God, and there- 
fore we know, on first principles, that he 
desires to hestow whatsoever spiritual grace is 
necessary to the moral renovation of childhood, 
and will do it, unless some collateral reasons in 
his plan, involving the extension of holy virtue, 
require him to withhold. Thus if nothing 
were hung upon parental faithfulness and ex- 
ample, if the child were not used, in some 
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degree or way, as an argument, to hold the 
parent to a life of Christian diligence, then the 
good principle in the parent might lack the 
necessary stimulus to bring it to maturity. Or, 
if all children alike, in spite of the evil and un« 
christian example of their parents, were to be 
started into life as spiritually renewed, then 
wanting in their future life as parents, one of the 
strongest motives to holy living, in the fact that 
their children also are safe as regards a good 
beginning, without any carefulness in their 
example, or prayerfulness in their life ; their 
own virtue might be so overgrown with weeds, 
as never to attain to a sound maturity. Let it 
be enough to know, on first principles in the 
character of God, that he will so dispense his 
spiritual agency to you and to your children, as 
to produce, considering the freedom of you both, 
the best measure and the ripest state of holy 
virtue. And how far short is this of the con- 
clusion, that if you live as you ought and may 
yourselves, God will so dispense his Spirit that 
you may see your children grow up in piety. 
Observe too, that he expressly pledges his holy 
Spirit to you, as one of his first gifts, and, wliat 
is more, even commands you to be filled with the 
Spirit ; and considering the organic relation that 
mbsists by his own appointment, between you 
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and your children, how far off is he, in this, 
from pledging you a mercy that accrues to their 
henefit ? He appoints you also to be a light to 
the world, and, by the grace he pours into your 
being, prepares you to be ; — ^how much more a 
light to minds that are fed by simple nurture 
from your own? And when you consider how 
fond he is, if I may so speak, in the blessings 
he pours on the good, of gathering their chil- 
dren with them in the same circle of favor, how 
many of his promises in all ages, run — '* to you 
and to your children," what better assurance can 
you reasonably ask, to fortify your confidence of 
whatever spiritual gra€e may be necessary to 
your utmost success ? 

2. If there be any such thing as Christian 
nurture, distinguished from that which is not 
Christian, which is generally admitted, and, by 
the Scriptures clearly asserted, then is it some 
kind of nurture which God appoints. Does it 
then, accord with the known character of God, 
to appoint a scheme of education, the only 
proper result of which shall be that children are 
trained up under it in sin? It would not be 
more absurd to suppose that God has appointed 
church education, to produce a first crop of sin, 
and then a crop of holiness. God appoints 
nothing of which sin and only sin is to be the 
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proper and legitimate result, whether for a lon- 
ger or a shorter time ; least of all a mode of 
training which is to produce sin. Holy virtue 
is the aim of every plan God adopts, every 
means he prescribes, and we have no right to 
look only for sin, in that which he has appointed 
as a means of virtue. We cannot do it under- 
standingly, without great impiety. 

3. God does expressly lay it upon us to 
expect that our children will grow up in piety, 
under the parental nurture, and assumes the 
possibility that such a result may ordinarily be 
realized. " Train up a child *' — how ? for future 
conversion ? — ^No, " but in the way he should go, 
that when he is old he may not depart from it." 
If it be said that this relates only to outward 
habits of virtue and vice, not to spiritual life, the 
Old Testament, I reply, does not raise that dis- 
tinction, as it is raised in the new. It puts all 
good together, all evil together, and regards a 
child trained up in the way he should go, as 
going in all the ways and fulfilling all the ideai 
of virtue. The phraseology of the New Testae 
ment carries the same import. " Bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,^' a 
form of expression, which indicates the existence 
of a Divine nurture, that is to encompass the 

4 
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child and mold him unto God ; so that he shall 
be brought up, as it werct in Him. 

4. A time is foretold, as our churches gen^ 
eially believe, when all shall know God, even 
firom the least to the greatest ; that is, shall spirit- 
ually know him, or so that there shall be no 
need of exhorting one another to know him; 
for intellectual knowledge is not carried by ex- 
hortation. If such a time is ever to come, then, 
at least, children are to grow up in Christ; can 
it come too soon ? And if we have the opinion 
that any such thing is impossible, either we, or 
those who come afler us must get rid of it. A 
principal reason why the great expectations of 
the future, that we, in this age are giving out so 
confidently, seem only visionary and idle dreams 
to many, is that we are perpetually assuming 
their impossibility ourselves. Our very theory 
of religion is, that men are to grow up in evil, 
and be dragged into the church of God by con- 
quest. The world is to lie in halves, and the 
kingdom of God is to stretch itself side by side 
with the kingdom of darkness, making sallies 
into it, and taking captive those who are suffi- 
ciently hardened and bronzed in guiltiness to be 
converted. Thus we assume even the absurdity 
of all our expectations in regard to the possible 
advancement of human society, and the univer* 
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sal prevalence of Christian virtue. And thus 
we throw an air of extravagance and unreason 
over all we do. Whereas there is a sober and 
rational possibility, that human society should 
be universally pervaded with Christian virtue. 
The Christian scheme has a scope of intention, 
and instruments and powers adequate to this, — 
it descends upon the world to claim all souls for 
its dominion, — all men of all climes, all ages 
from childhood to the grave. It is indeed, a 
plan which supposes the existence of sin, and 
sin will be in the world, and in all hearts in it, 
as long as the world or human society con- 
tinues, but the scheme has a breadth of concep- 
tion, and has powers and provisions embodied in 
it, which, apart from all promises and predic- 
tions, certify us of a day when it will reign in 
all human hearts ; and all that live shall live in 
Christ. Let us either renounce any such confi- 
dence, or show by a thorough consistency in our 
religious doctrines, that we hold it deliberately 
and manfully. 

5, We discover in the scriptures that the 
organic law of which 1 have spoken, is distinctly 
recognized, and that character, in children, is 
often regarded as, in some very important sense, 
derivative from their parents. It is thus that 
'< sin has passed upon all men.'* " By the offence 
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of one, judgment came upon all." Christian 
faith is also spoken of in a similar way. " The 
unfeigpnied faith, which dwelt first, in thy grand- 
mother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, and, I am 
persuaded that in thee also." Not that in the 
bold and naked sense, it had descended thus 
through three generations. But the apostle 
conceives a power, in the good life of these mo- 
thers, that must needs transmit some flavor of 
piety. In like manner, God is represented as 
"keeping covenant and mercy with them that love 
him and keep his commandments, to a thou- 
sand generations ; " which, if it signifies any 
thing, amounts to a declaration that he will 
spiritually own and bless every succeeding gen- 
eration, to the end of the world, if only the pre* 
ceding will so live as to be fit vehicles of his 
blessing ; for it is not any covenant, as a form 
of mutual contract, which carries the Divine 
favor, but it is the loving Him rather, and keep- 
ing His commandments, by an upright godly 
life, which sets the parents on terms of friend- 
ship with God, and secures the inhabitation of 
His power. 

Declarations like those in the 18th chapter of 
Ezekiel, — " the son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father," — *' the soul that sinneth it shall 
die,"— are hastily applied by many, not to show 
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that the child is to be punished only for his own 
sin, which is their true import, but, as if it were 
the same thing, to disprove the fact of an or- 
ganic connection, by which children receive a 
character from their parents. Whereas this 
latter is a truth which we see with our eyes, 
and one that is constantly affirmed in the 
scriptures, both in respect to bad character and 
to good. *' God layeth up the iniquity of the 
wicked for his children,'' — " Visiting the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation." By which we are to 
understand, what is every day exhibited in 
actual historic proof, that the wickedness of 
parents propagates itself in the character and 
condition of their children, and that it ordinarily 
requires three or four generations to ripen the 
sad harvest of misery and debasement. Again, 
on the other side, *' he hath blessed thy children 
with thee," — " For the good of them and their 
children after them," — " For the promise is to 
you and to your children." The scriptures 
have a perpetual habit, if I may so speak, of 
associating children with the character and des- 
tiny of their parents. In this respect, they 
maintain a marked contrast with the extreme 
individualism of our modem philosophy. They 
do not always regard the individual as an iso- 
4* 
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laled unit, but they often look upon men as they 
exist, in families and races, and under organic 
laws. Something has undoubtedly been gained 
to modem theology, as a human science, by 
fixing the attention strongly upon the individual 
man, as a moral agent, immediately related to 
God, and responsible only for his own actions; 
at the same time there was a truth, an important 
truth, underlying the old doctrine of federal 
headship and original or imputed sin, though 
strangely misconceived, which we seem, in our 
one-sided speculations, to have quite lost sight 
of. And how can we ever attain to any right 
conception of organic duties, until we discover 
the reality of organic powers, and relations? 
And how can we hope to set ourselves in bar- 
mony with the scriptures, in regard to family 
nurture, or household baptism, or any other 
kindred subject, while our theories include, or 
overlook precisely that which is the basis of all 
their teachings and appointments ? This brings 
me to my — 

Last argument, which is drawn from infant 
or household baptism, — a rite which supposes 
the fact of an organic connection of character 
between the parent and the child ; a seal of faith 
in the parent, applied over to the child, on the 
ground of a piosumption that his faith » wrap* 
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ped up in the parent's faith ; so that he is 
accounted a believer from the beginning. We 
must distinguish here between a fact and a pre- 
sumption of fact. If you look upon a seed of 
wheat, it contains, in itself, presumptively, a 
thousand generations of wheat, though by reason 
of some fault in the cultivation, or some speck 
of diseased matter in itself, it may, in fact, never 
reproduce at all. So the Christian parent has, 
in his character, a germ, which has power, pre- 
sumptively, to produce its like in his children, 
though by reason of some bad fault in itself, or 
possibly some outward hindrance in the Church, 
or some providence of death, it may fail to do 
so. Thus it is that infant baptism becomes an 
appropriate rite. It sees the child in the parent, 
counts him presumptively a believer, and a 
Christian, and with the parent, baptizes him 
also. Furthermore you will perceive that it 
must be presumed, either that the child will 
grow up a believer, or that he will not. The 
Baptist presumes that he will not, and therefore 
declares the rite to be inappropriate. God pre- 
sumes that he will, and therefore appoints it. 
The Baptist tells the child that nothing but sin 
can be expected of him ; God tells him that for 
his parents' sakes, whose faith he is to follow, 
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he has written his own name upon him, and ex- 
pects him to grow up in all duty and piety. 

I have no desire to press the passages in 
which mention is made of household baptism 
beyond their true import. When Paul is said 
to have " baptized the household of Stephanas/' 
our Baptist friends reply that the text proves 
nothing, in respect to infant baptism, because it 
cannot be shown that there were any children in 
the household ; and some, who practice infant 
baptism have conceded the sufficiency of the 
objection. But the power of this proof text does 
not depend in the least, on the fact that there 
were children in the household of Stephanas, 
but simply on the form of the language. In- 
deed, it has always seemed to me that the argu- 
ment for infant baptism is rather strengthened 
than weakened, by the supposition that there 
were, in fact, no infants or children in this 
household ; for a household generally contains 
children, and a term so inclusive in its import, 
could never come into use, unless it was the 
practice for baptism to go by households. Un- 
der a practice like that of our Baptist brethren, 
what preacher would ever be heard to speak in 
this general inclusive way, of having baptized a 
household? In the case of the jailor too, the 
same reasoning holds. Here, however, our Baptist 
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brethren go farther, endeavoring to show posi- 
tively, from the language used, that there were no 
infants or children in the household ; for when 
it is said that the jailor "rejoiced, believing in 
God with all his house,'' it is argued that, inas- 
much as infant children are incapable of believ- 
ing, there could have been no infants in the 
family. Admitting the correctness of the trans- 
lation, which some have questioned, the argu- 
ment seems rather plausible as a turn of logic, 
than just and convincing; for, if we consider 
the more decisive position held in that age by the 
heads of families, and how, in common speech, 
they were supposed to carry the religion of the 
family with them, we shall be convinced that 
nothing was more natural than the very lan- 
gus^e here used. It was taken for granted, as 
a matter of common understanding, that, in a 
change of religion, the children went with the 
parents, — if they became Jews that their chil- 
dren would be Jews, if Christian believers that 
their children would be Christians. Hence all 
the terms used, in reference to their religion, 
took the most inclusive form. If one believed in 
God, he believed with all his house, — the change 
he suffered, in the common understanding of the 
age, carried the house with him ; and it occurred 
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to no one to question the literal exactness of 
such like inclusive terms. 

It has been a fashion, with many modern 
critics, to surrender both these passages as 
proofs of infant baptism, and they certainly do 
not prove it, in just the way in which many 
have used them as proof texts. But if any one 
will seek a pojjit of view, whence he may be 
able to give a natural and easy interpretation to. 
the language used, or if he will ask, on the sim- 
ple doctrine of chances, what chance there was 
that these two households should include no 
children, and moreover what chance that, in the 
only two cases of household baptism mentioned 
in the scripture, the households should have 
been distinguished by this singularity, he will 
be as little likely as possible, to concede the fact 
that infant baptism is not adequately proved by 
these passages. 

But the true idea of these passages, and also 
of the rite itself, is seen most evidently, in the 
history of its establishment by Christ, in the 
third chapter of John. The Jewish nation 
regarded other nations as unclean. Hence, 
when a Gentile family wished to become Jewish 
citizens, they were baptized in token of cleans- 
ing. Then they were said to be re-bom, or 
regenerated, so as to be accounted true descend^ 
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ants of Abraham. We use the term naturalize, 
that is, to make natural born, in the samesense. 
But Christ had come to set up a spiritual king- 
dom, the kingdom of heaven ; and finding all 
men aliens, and spiritually unclean, he applies 
over the rite of baptism, which was familiar 
to the Jews ("art thou a Master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things ? ") giving it a 
higher sense. " Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit , he cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven." But the Gentile proselyte accord- 
ing to the custom just described, — ^here is the 
point of the argument, — came with his family. 
They were all baptized together, young and old, 
all regenerated, or naturalized together; and 
therefore, in the new application made of the 
rite, to signify spiritual cleansing and regenera- 
tion, it is understood, of course, that children are 
to come with their parents. To have excluded 
them would have been, to every Jewish mind, 
the height of absurdity. They could not have 
been excluded, without express exception, and 
no exception was made. Some have questioned 
whether proselyte baptism existed at this early 
age ; but of this, the third chapter of John is 
itself conclusive proof; for how else was bap- 
tism familiarly known to the Jews as connected 
with regeneration; that is, civil regeneration? 
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There is always an historic reason for religious 
rites and for usages of language, and you will 
find it impossible to suppose that Christ ap- 
pointed baptism, and set the rite in connection 
with spiritual regeneration, by any mere acci« 
dent, or without some historic basis answering 
to that which I have just described. In this 
manner, all his language, in the interview with 
Micodemus, becomes natural and easy. 

It follo\ts that the children of Christian disci- 
ples, being baptized with their parents, as, the 
children of Gentile proselytes were baptized 
with theirs, Vtrould be taken or presumed by the 
church to be spiritually cleansed, in the same 
manner. Accordingly, just as the children of 
Jews were accounted Jews, and not as unclean, 
when one of the parents was a Jew, so Paul 
tells us, that in the church of God, the believing 
party sanctifies the unbelieving, "else were 
your children unclean, but now are they holy ;" 
showing that the Jewish analogies, in regard to 
children, were in fact translated, or passed over 
to the church, and adopted there — a translation 
that naturally followed, from the re-application of 
proselyte baptism. 

Then passing into the early history of the 
church, we hear Justin Martyr, saying,-—" there 
are some of us, eighty years old, who were 
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made disciples to Christ in their childhood," 
that is, in the age of the apostles, and while they 
were yet living ; for it was now less than eighty 
years since their death. And in the expression 
" made disciples" taken in connection with the 
baptismal formula, '* Go disciple all nations, 
baptizing, &c." we see that he alludes to bap- 
tism ; for baptism was the rite, that introduced 
the subject into the Christian school as a disci- 
ple ; and what so natural, as that the children of 
disciples should be disciples with them ? 

Then again, Ireneus, who lived within one 
generation of the apostles, gives us the second 
mention of this rite which appears in history, 
when he says, '* Christ came to save all persons 
through himself; all I say, who through him 
are regenerated unto God; infants and little 
ones, and children and youth, and the aged.*' 
Which phrase '* regenerated unto God" applied 
to parents and little ones, alludes to baptism, 
showing that a notion of baptism, as connected 
with regeneration, coincident with that which 
we found in the third chapter of John, was then 
current in the church. 

I have been thus full upon the rite of bap- 
tism, not because that is my subject, but because 
the rite involves, in all its grounds and reasons, 
the same view of Christian education, which I 
5 
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am seeking to establish. One cannot be tho- 
roughly understood and received without the 
other. And it is precisely on this account, that 
we have so great difficulty in sustaining the rite 
of infant baptism. It ought to be difficult to 
sustain any rite, after the sense of it is wholly 
gone from us. You perceive too, in this expo- 
sition, that the view of Christian nurture, I am 
endeavoring to vindicate, is not new, but is older, 
by far, than the one now prevalent, — as old as 
the Christian church. It is radically one with 
the ancient doctrine of baptism and regeneration, 
advanced by Christ, and accepted by the first 
fathers. 

We have much to say of baptismal regenera- 
tion as a great error, which undoubtedly it is, 
in the form in which it is held ; but it is only a 
less hurtful error that some of us hold in deny- 
ing it. The distinction between our doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and the ancient script- 
ure view is too broad and palpable to be mis- 
taken. According to the modem church dogma, 
no faith, in the parents, is necessary to the efiect 
of the rite. Sponsors too are brought in be- 
tween all parents and their duty, to assume the 
very office which belongs only to them. And, 
what is worse, the child is said to be actually 
regenerated by the act of the priest. According 
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to the more ancient view, or that of the script- 
ures, nothing depends upon the priest or minis- 
ter, save that he execute the rite in due form. 
The regeneration is not actual but only pre- 
sumptive, and every thing depends upon the 
organic law of character pertaining between the 
parent and the child, the church and the child, 
thus upon duty and holy living and gracious 
example. The child is too young to choose the 
rite for himself, but the parent, having him as it 
were in his own life, is allowed the confidence 
that his own faith and character will be repro- 
duced in the child, and grow up in his growth, 
and that thus the propriety of the rite as a seal 
of faith will not be violated. In this way too is 
it seen that the Christian economy has a place 
for all ages ; for it would be singular, if after all 
we say of the universality of God's mercy as a 
gift to the human race, it could yet not limber 
itself to man, so as to adapt a place for the age 
of childhood, but must leave a full fourth part of 
the race, the part least hardened in. evil and ten- 
derest to good unrecognized and unprovided for, 
— gathering a flock without lambs, or, I should 
rather say, gathering a flock away from the 
lambs. Such is not the spirit of Him who said, 
'* forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." Therefore we bring them into the 
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school of Christ, and the pale of his mercy with 
us, there to he trained up in the holy nurture of 
the Lord. And then the result is to he tested 
afterwards, or at an advanced period of life, by 
trying their character in the same way as the 
character of all Christians is tried; for many 
are baptized in adult age, who truly do not 
believe, as is afterwards discovered. And yet 
our Baptist brethren never re-baptize them, not- 
withstanding all they say of faith as the neces- 
sary condition of baptism. 

But there are two objections to this view of 
Christian nurture which may occur to some of 
you, and may even suffice to break the force of 
my argument, if they are not removed. 

1. A theoretical objection, that it leaves no 
room for the sovereignty of God, in appointing 
the moral character of men and families. Thus 
it is declared that " all are not Israel who are 
of Israel,*' and that God, before the children 
Jacob and Esau, had done either good or evil, 
professed his love to one, and his rejection of 
the other. But the wonder is, in this case of 
Rebecca and her children, that such a mother 
did not ruin them both. A partial mother, 
scorning one child, teaching the other to lie and 
trick his blind father and extort from a starving 
brother his birthright honor, cannot be said to 
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furnish a very good test of the power of 
Christian education. But show me the case, 
where the whole conduct of the parents has 
been such as it should be to produce the best 
effects, and where the sovereignty of God has 
appointed the ruin of the children, whether all, 
or any one of them. The sovereignty of God 
has always a relation to means, and we are not 
authorized to think of it, in any case, as separ- 
ated from means. 

2. An objection from observation, — asking 
why it is, if our doctrine be true, that many 
persons, remarkable for their piety, have yet 
been so unfortunate in their children ? Because, 
I answer, many persons, remarkable for their 
piety, are yet very disagreeable persons, and 
that too, by reason of some very marked defect 
in their religious character. They display just 
that spirit, and act in just that manner, which is' 
likely to make religion odious, — the more odious 
the more urgently they commend it. Some- 
times they appear well to the world one remove 
distant from them, they shine well in their 
written biography, but one living in their family 
will know what others do not; and, if their 
children turn out badly, will never be at a loss 
for the reason. Many persons too have such 
defective views of the manner of teaching ap- 
6* 
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propriate to early childhood, that they really 
discourage their children. "Fathers provoke 
not your children to anger," says one, " lest 
they be discouraged;" implying that there is 
such a thing as encouraging, and such a thing 
as discouraging good principle and piety in a 
child. And there are other ways of discour- 
aging children besides provoking them to an 
angry and wounded feeling by harsh treatment. 
I once took up a book, from a Sabbath school 
library, one problem of which was to teach a 
child that he wants a new heart. A lovely boy 
(for it was a narrative) was called every day, to 
resolve that he would do. no wrong that day, a 
task which he undertook most cheerfully, at 
first, and even with a show of delight. But, 
before the sun went down, he was sure to fall 
into some ill-temper or be overtaken by some 
infirmity. Whereupon, the conclusion was im- 
mediately sprung upon him that he wanted a 
new heart. We are even amazed that any 
teacher of ordinary intelligence should not once 
have imagined how she herself, or how the ho- 
liest Christian living would fare under such 
kind of regimen? And the practical cruelty of 
the experiment is yet more to be deplored, than 
its want of consideration. Had the problem 
been how to discourage most e£bctually every 
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ingenuous struggle of childhood, no readier or 
surer method could have been devised. 

Simply to tell a child, as he just begins to 
make acquaintance with words, that he *< must 
have a new heart, before he can be good," is to 
inflict a double discouragement. First, he can- 
not guess what this technical phraseology means 
and thus he takes up the impression that he can 
do, or think nothing right, till he is able to com- 
prehend what is above his age — why then 
should he make the endeavor ? Secondly, he 
is told that he must have a new heart before he 
can be good, not that he may hope to exercise a 
renewed spirit, in the endeavor to be good — 
why then attempt what must be worthless, till 
something previous befalls him ? Discouraged 
thus on every side, his tender soul turns hither 
and thither, in hopeless despair, and finally he 
consents to be what he must — ^a sinner against 
God and that only. Well is it, under such a 
process, wearing down his childish soul into 
soreness and despair of good, sealing up his na- 
ture in silence and cessation as regards all right 
endeavors, and compelling him to turn his feel- 
ings into other channels where he shall find his 
good in evil — well is it, I say, if he has not con- 
tracted a dislike to the very subject of religion, 
M iaveterate at the subject is impossiblg. 
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Many teach in this way, no doubt, with the best 
intentions imaginable, their design is only to be 
faithful, and sometimes they appear even to 
think that the more they discourge their chil- 
dren the better and more faithful they are. But 
the mistake, if not cruelly meant, is certainly 
most cruel in the experience, and it is just this 
mistake, I am confident, which accounts for a 
large share of the unhappy failures made by 
Christian parents, in the training of their chil- 
dren. Rather should they begin with a kind of 
teaching suited to the age of the child. First of 
ail, they should rather seek to teach a feeling 
than a doctrine, to bathe the child in their own 
feeling of love to God, and dependence on Him 
and contrition^ for wrong before Him, bearing up 
their child's heart in their own, not fearing to en- 
courage every good motion they can call into 
exercise ; to make what is good happy and at- 
tractive, what is wrong odious and hateful. 
Then, as the understanding advances, give it 
food suited to its capacity, opening upon it, 
gradually, the more difficult views of Christian 
doctrine and expedience. 

Sometimes Christian parents fail of success 
in the religious training of their children, be- 
cause the church counteracts their effect and 
example. The church makes a bad atmosphere 
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about the house and the poison comes in at the 
doors and windows. It is rent by divisions, 
burnt up by fanaticism, frozen by the chill of a 
worldly "Spirit, petrified in a rigid and dead or- 
thodoxy. It makes no element of genial warmth 
and love about the child, according to the inten- 
tion of Christ in its appointment, but gives to 
religion, rather, a forbidding aspect, and thus, 
instead of assisting the parent, becomes one of 
the worst impediments to his success. What 
kind of element the world makes about the child 
is of little consequence; for here there is no 
pretence of piety. But when the school of Christ 
itself becomes an element of sin and death, the 
child's baptism becomes as great a fiction as the 
church itself, and the arrangements of divine 
mercy fail of their intended power. There are, 
in short, too many ways of accounting for the 
failure of success, in the family training of those 
who are remarkable for their piety, without be- 
ing led to doubt the correctness of my argument 
in these discourses. 

To sum up all, we conclude, not that every 
child can certainly be made to grow up in 
Christian piety — nothing is gained by asserting 
so much, and perhaps I could not prove it to be 
true, neither can any one prove the contrary — I 
merely show that this is the true idea and aim 
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of Christian nurture as a nurture of the Lord. 
It is presumptively true that such a result can 
be realized, just as it is presumptively true that 
a school will forward the pupils in knowledge, 
though possibly sometimes it may fail to do it. 
And, without such a presumption, no parent can 
do his duty and fill his office well, any more 
than it is possible to make a good school, in 
the expectation that the scholars will learn 
something five or ten years hence and not 
before. 

To give this subject its- practical effect, let me 
urge it — 

1. Upon the careful attention of those who 
neglect, or decline, offering their children in 
baptism. Some of you are simply indifierent to 
this duty, not seeing what good it can do to bap- 
tize a child; others have positive theological 
objections to it. With the former class I cer- 
tainly agree, so far as to admit that baptism, 
as an operation, can do no good to your child ; 
but, if it has no importance in what it operates, 
it has the greatest importance in what it signi- 
fies; and, what is more to be deplored by you, 
the withholding it signifies as much, viz.: that 
you yourselves have no sense of the relation 
that subsists between your character and that of 
your child, and as little of the mercy that Christ 
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intends for your child, by including him with 
you in his fold, to grow up there by your side 
into the same common hopes. Had you any 
just sense of these things, you would look upon 
the baptism of your child as a rite of as great 
importance and spiritual propriety as your own ; 
for, in neither case, has the form any value be- 
yond what it signifies. The other class among 
you suffer the same defect ; for it is my settled 
conviction that no man ever objected to infant 
baptism, who had not, at the bottom of his objec- 
tion, false views of Christian education — who 
did not hold a notion of individualism, in regard 
to Christian character in childhood, which is 
justified, neither by observation nor by script- 
ure. It is the prevalence of false views, on this 
subject, which creates so great difficulty in sus^ 
taining infant baptism in our churches. If chil- 
dren are to grow up in sin to be converted when 
they come to the age of maturity, if this is the 
only aim and expectation of family nurture, 
there really is no meaning or dignity whatever 
in the rite. They are even baptized unto sin 
and every propriety of the rite as a seal of faith 
is violated. And it is the feeling of this impro- 
priety, which lies at the basis of all your objec- 
tions. Returning to the old scripture doctrine 
of an organic law, connecting the child morally 
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with the parents, so that he is, as it were, in- 
cluded in them, to grow up in their life ; per- 
ceiving then that a child is a kind of rudimental 
being, coming up gradually into a separate and 
complete individuality, having the parental life 
extended to him, first, with an almost absolutely 
controlling power, then less and less till he 
takes, at length, the helm of his own spirit — 
every difficulty that you now feel vanishes and 
the rite of infant baptism becomes one of the 
greatest beauty and perfectly coincident with the 
spirit and the rules of adult baptism. The very 
command, ** believe and be baptized," of which so 
much is made, is exactly met and with no mod- 
ifications, save what are necessary to suit the 
peculiar state and age of childhood : for the 
child, being included as it were in the parental 
life, is accounted presumptively one with the 
parents and sealed with the seal of their faith. 
And it would certainly be very singular, if 
Christ Jesus, in a scheme of mercy for the 
world, had found no place for infants and little 
children; more singular still if he had given 
them the place of adults ; and worse than sin- 
gular, if he had appointed them to years of sin 
as the necessary preparation for his mercy. 
But if you see him counting them one with you, 
bringing them tenderly into his fold with yoa, 
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there to grow up in him, you will not doubt that 
he has given them a place exactly and beauti- 
fully suited to them. And is it for you to with- 
hold them from that place ? Is it worthy of 
your tenderness, as a Christian parent, to leave 
them outside of the fold, when the gate is open, 
only taking care to go in yourself? I will not 
accuse you of any intended wrong, but I am 
quite sure that your thoughts are not as God's 
thoughts, and I ask you to study this question 
again, and more deeply. You are giving your 
children, as they grow up, imjNressions that will 
assuredly be very injurious to them, and robbing 
them of impressions that would have great pow- 
er and value to their minds. What can be 
worse, what can make them aliens more sensi- 
bly from Christ's sympathies, what can more ef- 
fectually discourage and chill them to all 
thought of a good life, than to make them feel 
that Christ has no place for them, till their sins 
are ripe, and they are capable of a grace that is 
now above their years? What more persuasive, 
than to know that he has taken them into his 
school already, to grow up round him as disci- 
ples. And if God should call you to himself, 
what will draw upon their hearts more tenderly, 
than to remember that the father and mother 
whose name they revere, brought them believ- 
6 
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ingly in with themselves, to be owned in that 
general assembly of the just which occupies 
both worlds, and become partakers with them 
there, in the grace which is now their song. 
You rob yourselves too of an influence which is 
necessary to a right fulfillment of your duty. 
Their character, you say, is their own, let them 
believe for themselves and be baptized when 
they will. You have never the same genial 
feeling that you would, if you regarded them as 
morally linked to your character and drawing 
from you the mold of their being. You are 
not kept in the same state of carefulness and 
spiritual tenderness. No matter if you are cold 
to them, at times, and do not always live Christ 
in the house, they are growing up to be con- 
verted and almost any thing is good enough for 
conversion ! Christ himself too has no such re- 
lation to you, in your family, as to make your 
piety a domestic spirit. He has not gathered 
your children round you, as a flock of young 
disciples, pouring all his tenderness into your 
family ties to make them vehicles of mercy and 
blessing. Once more I ask you, to consider, 
whether God is not better to you than you 
yourselves have thought, and whether, in with- 
holding your children from God, you are not 
like to fall as far short of your duty as you do 
of the privilege ofiered you ? 
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2. What motives are laid upon all Christian 
parents, by the doctrine I have established, to 
make the first article of family discipline a con- 
stant and careful discipline of themselves. I 
would not undervalue a strong and decided gov- 
ernment in familes. No family can be rightly 
trained without it. But there is a kind of vir- 
tue, my brethren, which is not in the rod, the 
virtue, I mean, of a truly good and sanctified 
life. And a reign of brute force is much more 
easily maintained, than a reign whose power is 
righteousness and love. There are too, I must 
warn you, many who talk much of the rod as 
the orthodox spnbol of parental duty, but who 
might really as well be heathens as Christians ; 
who only storm about their house with heathen- 
ish ferocity, who lecture and threaten and casti- 
gate and bruise and call this family government. 
They even dare to speak of this as the nurture 
of the Lord. So much easier is it to be violent 
than to be holy, that they substitute force for 
goodness and grace and are wholly unconscious 
of the imposture. It is frightful to think how 
they batter and bruise the delicate, tender souls 
of their children, extinguishing in them what 
they ought to cultivate, crushing that sensibility 
which is the hope of their being, and all in the 
sacred name of Christ Jesus. By no such sum- 
mary proceess can you dispatch your duties to 
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your children. You are not to be a savage 
to them but a father, and a Christian. Your 
real aim and study roust be to infuse into them 
a new life and, to this end, the Life of God must 
perpetually reign in you. Gathered round you 
as a family, they are all to be so many motives, 
strong as the love you bear them, to make you 
Christlike in your spirit. It must be seen and 
felt with them that religion is a first thing with 
you. And it must be first, not in words and 
talk, but visibly first in your love — ^that which 
fixes your aims, feeds your enjoyments, sancti- 
fies your pleasures, supports your trials, satis- 
fies your wants, contents your ambition, beauti- 
fies and blesses your character. No mock 
piety, no sanctimony of phrase, or longitude of 
face on Sundays will sufiice. You must live 
in the light of God and hold such a spirit in ex- 
ercise, as you wish to see translated into your 
children. You must take them into your feel- 
ing, as a loving and joyous element, and beget, 
if by the grace of God you may, the spirit of 
your own heart in theirs. This is Christian 
education, the nurture of the Lord. Ah, how 
dismal is the contrast of a half-worldly, carnal 
piety, proposing money as the good thing of life, 
stimulating ambition for place and show, pro- 
voking ill-nature by petulance and falsehood, 
praying to save the rule of family worship, hav- 
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ing now and then a religious fit and, when it is 
on, weeping and exhorting the family to undo 
all that the lifiS has taught to do, and then, when 
the passions have hurnt out their fire, dropping 
down again to sleep in the cinders, only hoping 
still that the family will sometime he converted. 
When shall we discover that families ought to 
he ruined by such kind of training as this? 
When shall we turn ourselves wholly to God 
and, looking on our children as one with us and 
drawing their character from us, make them 
arguments to duty and constancy — duty and 
constancy not as a burden, but, since they are 
enforced by motives so dear, our pleasure and 
delight. For these ties and duties exist not for 
the religious good of our children only, but 
quite as much for our own. And God, who 
understands us well, has appointed them to keep 
us in a perpetual frame of love ; for so ready is 
our bad nature to kindle with our good, and 
burn with it, that what we call our piety is, oth« 
erwise, in constant danger of degenerating into a 
fiery, censorious, unmerciful and intolerant 
Spirit. Hence it is that monks have been so 
prone to persecution. Not dwelling with chil- 
dren as the objects of affection, having their 
hearts softened by no family love, their life iden; 
tified with no objects that excite gentleness, their 
6* 
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nature hardens into a Christian abstraction and 
blood and doctrine go together. Therefore God 
has set Israel in families that the argument to 
duty may come upon the gentle side of your 
nature and fall, as a baptism, on the head of 
your natural affections. Your character is to be 
a parent character, infolding lovingly the spirits 
of your children, as birds are gathered in the 
nest, there to be sheltered and fed and got ready 
for the flight. Every hour is to be an hour of 
duty, every look and smile, every reproof and 
care an effusion of Christian love. For it is the 
very beauty of the work you have to do that 
^ou are to cherish and encourage good and live 
a better life into the spirits of your children. 

3. It is to be deeply considered, in connec- 
tion with this view of family nurture, whether 
it does not meet many of the deficiencies we 
deplore in the Christian character of our times, 
and the present state of our churches. We 
have been expecting to thrive too much by con- 
quest, and too little by growth. I desire to 
speak with all caution of what are very unfortu- 
nately called revivals of religion; for, apart 
from the name, which is modern, and from cer- 
tain crudities and excesses that go with it, 
which name, crudities and excesses are wholly 
adventitious as regards the substantial merits of 
•ttch •eeaeii— apart from these, I say, ther« is 
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abundant reason to believe that God's spiritual 
economy includes varieties of exercise, answer- 
ing, in all important respects, lo these visitations 
of mercy, so much coveted in our churches. 
They are needed. A perfectly uniform demon- 
stration in religion is not possible or desirable. 
Nothing is thus uniform but death. Our exer- 
cise varies every year and day from childhood 
onward. Society is going through new modes 
of exercise in the same manner, excited by new 
subjects, running into new types of feeling, and 
struggling with new combinations of thought. 
Quite as necessary is it that all holy principle 
should have a varied exercise, now in one duty, 
now in another ; now in public aims and efforts, 
now in bosom struggles ; now in social methods, 
now in those which are solitary and private ; 
now in high emotion, now in deliberation, 
thought and study. Accordingly the Christian 
church began with a scene of extraordinary 
social demonstration, and the like, in one form 
or another, may be traced in every period of its 
history since that day. But the difficulty is 
with us that we idolize such scenes and make 
them the whole of our religion. We assume 
that nothing good is doing, or can be done at 
any other time. And what is even worse, we 
often look upon these scenes, and desire them, 
rather as scenes of victoryi than of piety. They 
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are the harvest times of conversion, and conver- 
sion is too nearly every thing with us. In par- 
ticular, we see no way to gather in disciples, 
save by means of certain marked experiences, 
developed in such scenes, in adult years. Our 
very children qan possibly come to no good, 
save in this way. Instrumentalities are invented 
to compass our object, that are only mechanical, 
and the hope of mere present effect is supposed 
to justify them. Present effect, in the view of 
many, justifies any thing and every thing. We 
strain every nerve of motion, exhaust every 
capacity of endurance, and push on till nature 
sinks in exhaustion. We preach too much, and 
live Christ too little. We do many things, 
which, in a cooler mood, are seen to hurt the 
dignity of religion, and which somewhat shame 
and sicken ourselves. Hence the present state 
of religion in our country. We have worked 
a vein till it is run out. The churches are ex- 
hausted. There is little to attract them, when 
they look upon the renewal of scenes through 
which many of them have passed. They look 
about them, with a sigh, to ask if possibly there 
is no better way, and some are ready to find 
that better way, in a change of their religion. 
Nothing different from this ought to have been 
expected. No nation can long thrive by a spirit 
of conquest; no more can k church. There 
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must be an internal ^owth, that is made by 
holy industry, in the common walks of life and 
duty. Let us turn now, not away from revivals 
of religion, certainly not away from the convic- 
tion that God will bring upon the churches 
tides of spiritual exercise, and vary his divine 
culture by times and seasons suited to their ad- 
vancement ; but let us turn to inquire whether 
there is not a fund of increase in the very bosom 
of the church itself. Let us try if we may not 
train up our children in the way that they 
should go. Simply this, if we can do it, will 
make the church multiply her numbers many 
fold more rapidly than now, with the advantage 
that many more will be gained from without 
than now. For she will cease to hold a mere 
piety of occasions, a piety whose chief use is to 
get up occasions ; she will follow a gentler and 
more constant method, as her duty is more con- 
stant and blends with the very life of her natural 
affections. Her piety will be of a more even 
and genial quality, and will be more respected. 
She will not strive and cry, But she will live. 
The school of John the Baptist will be succeeded 
by the school of Christ, as a dew comes after a 
fire. Families will not be a temptation to you, 
half the time hurrying you on to get money, and 
prepare a show, and the other half, a motive to 
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repentance and shame, and profitless exhortation ; 
but, all the time, an argument for Christian love 
and holy living. Then also the piety of the 
coming age will be deeper and more akin to 
habit than yours, because it begun earlier. It 
will have more of an air of naturalness and will 
be less a work of will. A generation will come 
forward, who will have been educated to all 
good undertakings and enterprises, ardent with- 
out fanaticism, powerful without machinery. 
Not bom so generally, in a storm, and brought 
to Christ by an abrupt transition, the latter por- 
tion of life will not have an unequal war to 
maintain with the beginning, but life will be 
more nearly one, and in harmony with itself. 
Is not this a result to be desired ? Could we tell 
our American churches at this moment, what 
they want, should we not tell them this? 
Neither, if God, as many fear, is about to bring 
upon his church a day of wrath and stormy 
conflict, let any one suspect that such a kind of 
piety will want vigor and nerve, to withstand 
the fiery assaults anticipated. See what turn 
the mind of our apostle took, when he was 
arming his disciples for the great conflict of their 
age. Children obey your parents, — Fathers 
provoke not your children, — Servants be obe- 
dient to your masters, — Masters forbear threat- 
ening, — ^Finally, to include all, put on the 
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whole armor of God. As if the first thought, in 
arming the church for great trials and stout 
victories, was to fill common life and the rela- 
tions of the house with a Christian spirit. There 
is no^ truer truth, or more sublime. Religion 
never thoroughly penetrates life, till it becomes 
domestic. Like that.patriotic fire, which makes 
a nation invincible, it never burns with inextin- 
guishable devotion, till it burns at the hearth. 

4. Parents, who are not religious in their 
character, have reason, in our subject, seriously 
to consider what effect they are producing, and 
likely to produce in their children. Probably 
you do not wish them to be irreligious, few 
parents have the hardihood or indiscretion to 
desire that the fear of God and the salutary re- 
straints of religion should be removed from their 
children. Possibly you exert yourselves, in a 
degree, to give them religious counsel and 
instruction. But, alas! how difficult is it for 
you to convince them, by words, of the value of 
what you practically reject yourselves. Have I 
not shown you that they are set in organic con- 
nection with you, to draw their spirit and prin- 
ciples and character from yours ? What then are 
they daily deriving from you ? but that which 
you yourselves reveal, in your prayerless house, 
and at your thankless table? Is it a spirit of 
duty and Christian love, a faith that has its 
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borne and rest in other worlds, or is it the carnal 
spirit of gain, indiflference to God, deadness to 
Christ and love of the world, pride, ambition, 
all that is earthly, nothing that is heavenly ? 
Do not imagine that yon hare done corrupting 
them, when they are bom. Their character is 
yet to be bom, and, in you, is to have its par- 
entage. Your spirit is to pass into them, by a 
law of transition that is natural, and well nigh 
irresistible. And then you are to meet them in 
a future life, and see how much of blessing or of 
sorrow they will impute to you — to share their 
unknown future, and look upon yourselves, as 
lather and mother to their destiny. Such 
thoughts, I know, are difficult for you to meet ; 
difficult because they open real scenes, which 
you are, one day, to look upon. Loving these 
your children, as most assuredly you do, can 
you think that you are fulfilling the office that 
your love requires ? Go home to your Christless 
house, look upon them all as they gather round 
you, and ask it of your love faithfully to say, 
whether it is well between you? And if no 
other argument can draw you to God, let these 
dear living arguments come into your soul and 
prevail there. 
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